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Sy L vania f roducts, Inc. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS, June 1955; pages 34, 36. 


Sylvania’s computing center Sylvania’s chairmar of the board gives some reasons for the company’s 
will strengthen decentralization changeover to an electronic data processing system. ‘‘Today, when there is 
less and less time between events, and when management must base its de- 
cisions upon these events, it is essential that all levels of management have | 
complete and significant information as soon as possible.... That is why Syl- 
vania...has begun construction of a million-dollar building to house its elec- 
tronic data processing equipment and the communications equipment which 
will tie in the data processing center with our 45 plants, 16 laboratories, and 
15 warehouses. The center will also house our corporate accounting function, 
and probably our market research department....When in full operation, the 
center will handle all of Sylvania’s record processing and record-keeping, and 
will employ about 300 persons, The entire system will be a Univac electronic 
computing system....We expect this new tool to strengthen our belief in de- 
centralization....If properly used it should let us know daily just what is going 
7 on in the various plants and warehouses; and should also allow us to inform 
every plant and warehouse manager every day about all of the happenings 
throughout the company that affect his operation.... Furnishing each manager 
with this vital information daily...will actually help him to exercise his local 
authority more effectively.’’ For example ‘‘we should be able to give the 
plant manager every morning, at opening time, the exact inventory of each 
tube type--both at the factory and each warehouse location as of closing time 
the afternoon before. This should allow him to spot an error in the sales es- 
timate about as soon as it begins to show, and take the necessary steps to 


keep his factory on an even schedule.’’ 


Mr, Mitchell feels that the data-processing will help the sales depart- 
ment make more accurate estimates, furnish information on shipments by type 
and customer each day, and later, report each dealer’s sales each day by 
type. Payroll and engineering computations are bonus uses of the equipment. 


(continued next page) 














Automation is not as widespread 
as it seems 


Electronic devices will affect 
management techniques 


‘*But in the main,’’ Mr. Mitchell continues, ‘‘we expect this new tool 
to give top management more and better facts upon which it can base its 
decisions,..much sooner than it has been able to get them until now. 


**Any electronic system is, in the final analysis, an aggregation of 
devices and machines and gadgets....Sylvania’s center, or any other center, 
will be only as good as the men who direct it and operate it.”’ 


‘How to evaluate automation,’’ by James R. Bright 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, July-August 1955; pages 101-111. 


The article is an objective evaluation of industry’s use of mechaniza- 
tion and automation. The author applauds the Baltimore SUN’s temerity in 
calling ‘‘automation”’ the cliché of the year. He says, ‘‘After surveying the 
field, I am convinced (a) that the spread of automation across single plants 
or processes is not nearly so great in practice as one might think from pro- 
moters’ claims, and (b) that at the points where it does occur the degree of 
automaticity is surprisingly low.’’ 


A simple chart is presented to ‘‘suggest the nature of mechanization’’ 
generally associated with the basic functions of the production of goods. 
Then, seventeen levels of mechanization are (arbitrarily) stated, and a 
method of charting a production operation to indicate the levels of mechan- 
ization is shown, The profiles plotted for two examples in industries con- 
sidered highly ‘‘automatized’’ show that ‘‘automation’’ has not progressed 
to the point popularly thought. While this profile technique is new and un- 
refined, the author believes it has value as an aid to ‘‘careful consideration 
of new concepts and methods in mechanization.’’ He warns that there is 
nothing ‘‘economically virtuous’’ per se about higher levels of mechaniza- 
tion, and ‘‘automation is not an absulte, but a relative.’’ ‘‘...it takes mana- 
gerial thought and skill, not the blind application of automaticity to achieve 
the economic and socially desirable level of mechanization.’’ 


‘Management in the electronic age,’’ by R. C. Ludlow, RCA Victor Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, Canada. 


JOURNAL OF MACHINE ACCOUNTING, May 1955; pages 8-10, 14-16. * 


Mr. Ludlow believes that ‘‘the electronic computer, the application of 
integrated data processing, the growth of new processes for reproducing 
clerical work, forecast deep changes in management techniques.’’ 


While ‘‘the original purpose of applying electronics to office operations 
was to shrink the mounting costs of clerical work...there is a spreading 


(continued next page) 
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Office and production line have 
common language link 


awareness of the much greater possibilities that are contained in electronic 
devices for accelerating management processes...’’ 


Ways in which electronics will affect new management techniques in- 
clude: 


l- Forecasting aided by continuously measured progress, and flexibility of 
planning to make necessary changes before the plans move too far in the 
wrong direction, 


2- Management aided in maintaining efficient decentralization by up-to-the 
minute data provided by electronic equipment. 


3- Increasing use of the ‘‘exception principle’’--measuring results by con- 
centrating on those elements which in any operation are relatively few in 
number but vital in significance. 


4- More widespread application of ‘‘operations research’’ techniques. 


* Permission to reprint received from NATIONAL MACHINE ACCOUNTANTS 
ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Tying paperwork to production,’ by P. B. Garrott, Standard Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATION, July 1955; pages 53-56. 


This begins a series of articles which extend the idea of integrated 
data processing from the office into the production areas, The article fol- 
lows in logical sequence the series written by Mr. Garrott which appeared 
in AUTOMATION, December 1954, January 1955, February 1955 (see DPD 
Vol. I,.No. 1, April 1955, pages 4, 5). 


Case histories of production problems will show how the methods of 
integrated data processing can solve the problem. The production problem 
presented in the first article is that of identifying a product through a pro- 
duction process which might subject it to such record-destroyers as weath- 
er, heat, chemicals, or painting-over. Embossed metal plates have been used 
for this identification, The article suggests a manner in which the prepara- 
tion of the embossed plates could be simplified by the use of integrated data 
processing methods, 


‘‘In most cases, the figures and characters to be embossed will first be 
typed upon paper by some other worker. If that earlier document can be writ- 
ten by equipment which also produces punched paper tape, then the same 
tape may help to mechanize the embossing job.’’ In a major auto manufactur- 
ing plant which uses this method, a set of forms is typed in advance of the 
assembly of each car, The information may be for the dealer who is to re- 
ceive the car, Certain portions of the information such as body serial numbers, 


(continued next page) 
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Data processing 
in non-technical terms 


G.E. computer installation 
planned for in advance 


style and trim codes are used for the embossed identity card. Preparation of 
the typed data is by means of a tape-punching typewriter. The resulting com- 
mon language paper tape is taken to the point where body identification plates 
are needed, The correct plate for each body is embossed quickly, accurately 
and automatically by an Automatic Graphotype, operated and controlled by 

the paper tape. 














Other uses for embossed plates are for attaching to utility poles, riv- 
eting to electric motors, wiring to bundles of fencing. A copper mill uses | 
common language-produced embossed plates on its reels of wire and cable. 
A new plastic capable of being cold-embossed has been demonstrated, and 
offers possibilities for situations where metal is unusable or impractical. 


For those smaller organizations in which the expensive tape-punching 
electric typewriter is an unjustified expenditure, and which do not require 
the tape to be read by the same machine, the new Coding Stack will be of 
interest. It can convert any typewriter and many other key-operated machines 
into tape-punching machines as well. A rectangular bar bearing electrical 
contact points along its top side is attached beneath the key-lift levers of a 
typewriter. Each keystroke is converted into a predetermined electrical code 
pulse. Those pulses may be wired to a separate tape-punching unit. The Cod- 
ing Stack is produced by the Telequipment Corporation, 


‘‘Taking the mystery out of integrated data processing’ 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE, July 1955; pages 10-12. 


For those who are new to the subject of integrated data processing 
and the use of the common language tape in clerical transactions, this is 
an excellent introduction in simple, nontechnical language. 


‘Begin with a big electronic computer,’’ by Roddy F. Osborn, General Electric Co. 


THE OFFICE, July 1955; pages 72-92. 


“GE and UNIVAC,”’ by Roddy F. Osborn, General Electric Co. 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, July-August 1954; pages 99-107. 


**Electronics down to earth,’’ by John A. Higgins and Joseph S. Glickauf, Arthur 
Andersen & Co. 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, July-August 1954; pages 99-107 


These three papers present a view of the study and selection of an elec- 
tronic computer system at the G, E, Appliance Park in Louisville. Reasons 
for the method of approach to the problem, and the company’s expectations of 
results are given. These articles are not a series, They present the G, Ros 
activity through several viewpoints and over a period of progress in estab- 
lishing the system. (See also DPD Vol. I No. 1, April 1955; pages 5, 6: A.M.A. 
pamphlet #136, ‘‘Impact of Computers on Office Management,’’ which discus- 
ses the results of the G, FE, study.) 
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Computers surveyed in chart form 


Complete directory 
of computer field 


Railroads use electronics 
for better communications 





Mechanical translation 
is surveyed 


Automation is not job elimination 








‘Computers for aviation research and development’’ 


AVIATION AGE, June 1955, pages 266-270, 





Although the article is aimed chiefly at engineering and scientific use 
of analog and digital computers, the charts contained in the noted pages | 
give an excellent comprehensive description of available computers, along 
with their characteristics and sale price or rental. | 
































‘‘The Computer Directory’’ 


COMPUTERS AND AUTOMATION, June 1955. 


The entire issue of COMPUTERS AND AUTOMATION is a fine direc- 
tory of persons and organizations in the computer field, products, and services 
available. This is an annual issue. 


se . . . . 
Communications men learn automation is here’ 


RAILWAY AGE, June 13, 1955; pages 58-60. 


At a meeting of the Communications Section of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads many new electronic devices were described which ease the f 
communications problem in all phases of railroading. Industrial television, 
microwave, walkie-talkie, and electronic data processors are new tools now 
being used or investigated by the railroads, 


‘Machine Translation of Languages’” by William N. Locke, M.I.T.; and A. Donald 
Booth, Birkbeck College, London (Editors). 


New book, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 





This book, the first survey of the new field of mechanical translation, 
contains fourteen essays, beginning with a historical introduction, and cov- 
ering such topics as the design of an automatic dictionary, what a ‘‘word”’ 
is, an operational analysis of Russian, speech input, storage devices, 
idioms and syntax, model English, and recent experiments. The seventeen 
contributors are the top men in MT. 


‘‘The adventures of Ripp Vann Twinkle 


Booklet published by Enterprise Publications. 


A pocket-size 16-page cartoon explanation of the word ‘‘automation,”’ 
with the emphasis on allaying the fears of the employee that the automatic 
factory will deprive him of his means of livelihood, Available in quantities 
for wide distribution. 
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Facsimile is used 
for Pullman reservations 





‘The Ticketfax System,”’ by A. S. Hill, Western Union Telegraph Company 
tf ’ 
**Ticketfax Electronics,’’ by C. Jelinek, Jr., Western Union Telegraph Company 


**Ticketfax Transmitters and Recorders,’’ by D. M. Zabriskie, Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


These three papers * describe in detail the Pullman reservation system 
used by the New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroads in several East- 
em cities. The first paper is a general non-technical description of the sys- 
tem and the equipment. The other two papers are technical descriptions of 
the equipment. 


The name Ticketfax has been given to the facsimile equipment designed 
by Western Union for the reservation system. A central control office has a 
file of coupons pre-printed to represent each accommodation on its various 
Pullman trains for several weeks ahead. As a customer at one of the ticket 
offices asks for a reservation, or purchases space, the ticket seller fills 
out a blank Pullman order form, and transmits the order by facsimile (Tick- 
etfax) to the control center. The appropriate coupon is taken from the file 
and inserted in the Ticketfax. Meanwhile the ticket seller has inserted a 
blank Pullman form in his receiving Ticketfax. The original coupon in the 
control center is reproduced by facsimile on the form at the ticket sales 
office. This form is perforated, and the information is printed in such a way 
that part may be retained by the ticket seller, part is removed by the Pull- 
man conductor, and the third part is kept as a receipt by the passenger. 
Messages about the reservations may be sent by Ticketfax on appropriate 
blanks, between the ticket office and the control center. Average time for 
transmission of a ticket is between 6 and 30 seconds, depending on the 
distance of the ticket office from the control center. When space has been 
reserved, the coupon in the control center is placed in a reserve file. When 
the space is paid for, the coupon is placed in a sold file, A large availabil- 
ity board is posted behind the control center files, showing which accommo- 
dations are available on seven different trains for a week ahead, As the 
Spaces are sold, the board is changed accordingly. 


An additional Ticketfax service is the installation of facsimile equip- 
ment in the offices of private business customers, using Intrafax equipment 
to reproduce Pullman reservations on forms supplied to the business organi- 
zation. Each customer has an individual transmitter drum with his own name 
permanently imprinted on the ordinarily unused portion, When a reservation 
is transmitted, a monitor recorder prepares a facsimile reproduction of the 
transmission, including the customer’s name, for billing purposes. 


((These papers may be obtained from the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Ask for numbers 55-501, 55-502, 55-503 respectively. Price is 
40¢ to AIEE members, 80¢ to non-members for each paper. )) 


* See also DPD May 1955, page 7, ‘‘This electronic world,”’ 
THE CONTROLLER. 
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Automatic methods handle 
book club subscriptions 


Manufacturing control 
is simplified 
with punched card system 


Common language tape 
speeds payroll preparation 








‘Data processing at the Digest,’’ by Russell L. Harrell, Reader's Digest Condensed 
Book Club, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION, First Quarter, 1955. 


Standard Register and Remington Rand equipment is combined with 
other electronic and mechanical office equipment to handle orders automati- 
cally at the Reader’s Digest Condensed Book Club offices. Membership 
cards are continuous-form pre-printed tabulating cards on which are typed 
the name and address of the member, A simultaneously fed continuous sheet 
of hectograph carbon reproduces the name and address on the reverse side 
of the card. The continuous card forms are fed into a specially designed die 
cutter which cuts the forms into Remington Rand tabulating cards, and auto- 
matically stacks them in order, Then they are key punched with the informa- 
tion required to make them master account cards, 


When a book shipment is to be made, these account cards are passed 
through the ‘‘Rem-Scrip Biller,’’ along with pre-printed label-invoice blank 
cards, The machine (a combination of a Model 310 Remington Rand multi- 
control punch and Nodel 201 Scriptomatic Addressor) produces an addressed, 
hole-punched card corresponding to each selected account card. After these 
billing cards are run through the ‘‘Statement Printer’’ which itemizes and 


totals bills, they are inserted in window envelopes and attached to the book 
cartons, 


‘Punched cards make feasible integrated manufacturing control’’ 


S.A.E. JOURNAL, June 1955; pages 23-25. 


The article is a summary of a panel discussion at the National Aero- 
nautic Meeting in Los Angeles October 5-9, 1954, The topics covered in the 
panel discussion were: engineering release, production release, labor hours 
forecast, production scheduling, control and schedule of raw material, con- 
trol and schedule of manufactured components, wire data control. 


‘Plants’ paychecks go by wire’’ 


THE OFFICE, July 1955; pages 64-65. 


International Resistance Company is speeding up payroll operations 
through the use of teletype. The same method of computing paychecks by 
tabulating cards is used in the new system. The cards are put into an 
IBM 063 card-to-tape machine which punches a five-channel paper tape of 
all the required payroll data, The tape is then fed to a teletype which trans- 
mits the payroll data to the branch plant and at the same time types out a 
continuous payroll register at the main office, At the receiving branch the 
teletype automatically types the individual payroll checks and check stubs 
for each employee on continuous form check blanks, Check preparation for 
the two plants has been cut from three days to two hours, 
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Management Decision-making Techniques 





























“‘How peripheral charting simplifies the development of a clerical system,’’ | 
by K. R. Wright and C. D. Poland, Hanford Atomic Products Operation, Richland, Washington. | 





i 
MANAGEMENT METHODS, June 1955; pages 19, 20. 


Circular chart makes ‘‘Conventional methods of charting do not lend themselves to the plan- 
system planning easier ning of complicated, multiple function administrative systems. Therefore, a 
peripheral method of setting up a system model has been developed and used 
very successfully in connection with systems studies.’”’ 


‘**The peripheral method should start out with four basic questions: 


‘1. What groups or departments are involved in the system and 
what are their responsibilities? 


**2- What information is reqired by each group or department to 
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Operations research 
is illustrated in case study 


Industry is aided 
by operations research 





execute its assigned responsibilities most efficiently and 
economically? 


‘*3- What groups or departments will be required to furnish the 
necessary information? 


**4. What basic data will be needed to compile required informa- 
tion? 


‘« the center of the chart circle represents the central data processing 
group for the system being developed or studied, Around this center circle, 
areas are designated to represent each additional group or department in- 
volved in the over-all system.’’ 


‘After the initial groups or departments have been added to the circle, 
an imaginary line is drawn horizontally through the center. The top half of 
the model is used for ‘input,’ the bottom half for ‘output’.’’ 


‘“After the flow of information has been established on the chart...the 
type of data processing system necessary to compile, compute, and distrib- 
ute data is considered, A determination can be made to indicate whether 
a manual or mechanical system will be most effective for this function. 


‘‘This method of charting is designed to show the over-all ‘input- 
output’ of the organizational components involved in a given system and 
the flow of information between each group. It is not intended to show de 
tailed activities within each group.’’ 


‘An operations research program for a retail store chain,’’ by John F. Magee, 
Arthur D, Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT, June 1955; pages 18-21, 


The article illustrates the use of operations research techniques to 
ferret out new information for management, which ‘‘put new perspective on 
previously known facts.’’ This is a non-technical article which describes 
vividly but simply the way in which the research team carried out its study. 


Proceedings of the conference on ‘‘What is Operations Research Accom- 
plishing in Industry?”’ 


CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY PRESS, 1955. 
Fourteen papers delivered at the Case Institute Operations Research 


Conference April 5-7, 1955 are published in the Proceedings, now availa- 
ble at $5.00 from Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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Equipment 


Bizmac 1s new electronic system 
for business 





‘Application of electronic tape-processing equipment,’’ by Fred Yeaple, 
United Medical Service, Inc., New York 


THE CONTROLLER, June 1955; pages 270-275. 


The article is a rather basic description of the components of the RCA 
Bizmac, followed by an example of its use in processing a medical insurance 
claim. 


Some of the characteristics of the Bizmac are: 


Input: Card transcriber--transfers information from punched cards to magnetic 
tape. Speed: 400 cards per minute. 


Paper Tape Decoder--converts 5-hole punched paper tape information 


into the Bizmac code on seven-hole punched paper tape. Speed: 20 charac- 
ters per second, 


Tapewriter--manual keyboard device which punches a paper tape and 
produces typed hard copy. 


Tapewriter Verifier--similar device which compares a pre-punched tape 
with identical information being typed and punched on another tape. 


Data storage: Magnetic tape. Each group of characters is called an item, 
identified by a special character called an item separator. A group of items 
is called a message. The tape is not divided into equal or specific message 
lengths--each message varies according to the number of items it contains, 
Reels contain 2400 feet of tape. Tape moves at 80 inches per second. Tape 
character density is 125 characters per inch, Read and record speed is 
10,000 characters per second, ; 








Data processing: Sorter--arranges the messages in order for reference. The 
sorter is a separate piece of equipment. 


Computer--computer console, program control unit, arithmetic unit, 
high-speed memory. 


System Central--controls the transfer of information into and out 
of the proper tape in the tape stations, Except for initial insertion into the 
system, information-bearing tapes are not manually transported. 


Output: Electronic printer--ultratype camera (transcribes coded data from 


magnetic tape to documents on 35 mm film at 2000 characters per second), 
film processor (develop and fix latent images on 35 mm film), film printer 
(prints images from developed 35 mm film at 6 inches per second). 


Electromechanical printer--transcribes coded data from magnetic tape 
to printed characters on preprinted forms, at 10 lines per second. 


Interrogation printer--inquiries are entered through the interrogation 


(continued next page) 
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Complete description 
of Univac system 


Proper handling and storage 
of magnetic tape 


Travelers checks 
are read by electronics 


keyboard, Information is obtained from the tape station by the interroga- 
tion unit and may be automatically printed by the interrogation printer at 
a remote location, 





Magnetic tape transcriber--transcribes magnetic tape data to Bizmac 
punched paper tape, at 20 characters per second, 
































Paper tape coder-- transcribes data from 7-hole Bizmac punched paper 
tape, at 20 characters per second, | 


((The article includes a short bibliography of articles, reports and books 
on business electronics. )) 


‘The Univac and Univac Scientific’ 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION, June 1955; pages 960-969. 


The second in the series of articles on electronic computing systems 
(IBM was covered in May I & A). Excellent basic material on the Univac 
system, including characteristics, programming, and operating information 
on the computer itself, and its auxiliary equipment. 


‘Tape life,’’ by William S. Latham, U. S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory. 


IRE CONVENTION RECORD, Part 7, 1955 (to be published) 


Persons who are entrusted with the handling and storing of magnetic 
tape for a computer system will find this technical paper of value. It dis- 
cusses those factors which determine the durability of magnetic tape, and 
which affect its accuracy and reliability in retaining information, The 
paper suggests certain handling and storage precautions which will mini- 
mize the number of undesirable changes in the tape. Temperature and hu- 
midity produce the most adverse effects, including print-through, curling, 
and ‘‘spider-web’’ cracking. The paper suggests storing tapes under con- 
ditions of 40 to 60 percent relative humidity and 70°to 7° F., as well as 
caring for the tape handling mechanism to insure even tape winding. 


BUSINESS WEEK, June 25, 1955; page 106. 
Burroughs Corporation has custom-built for First National City Bank 


of New York an electronic device that reads uncoded travelers checks and 
punches the information into cards, 
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@ Control 


I1.D.P. and A.C. 
row closer together 





The fast-growing field of automatic control is not at present within the 
realm of Data Processing Digest. However, in some instances (e.g. the 
Kidde Warehousing System, DPD June 1955) the two fields already join, and 
this will become more and more the case as the office and production sec- 
tions grow closer together in modern industry. Important articles in this field 
will be listed only, unless they include some aspect of the data processing 
field which this publication normally reports, 


‘*Telemetering’’ 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL, June 1955; pages 26-29. 


Descriptions of remote control equipment in atomic energy tests, passen- 
ger reservations, pipelines and a number of other measure-control applications. 


‘Tape control of high production riveting’ 


TOOLING AND PRODUCTION, June 1955; pages 83-86. 


The General Driv-matic riveting machine, controlled by a punched paper 
tape, is being used to rivet plane assemblies. 


‘Punched tape for precision boring’ 


WESTERN AVIATION, June 1955; page 31. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell has designed a tape-controlled system which 
includes an Excello precision boring machine ideally suited for medium-sized 
production lots. 


‘Fully automatic refinery’’ 
THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, June 13, 1955; page 134. 


Automatic controls and data reduction equipment are leading gradually 
to the totally automatic refinery. 


‘*Automation in action: Numericord control system’’ 
STEEL, June 20, 1955; pages 61, 62. 
Description of Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Company’s new Numeri- 


cord control system, which is paper tape controlled, with verbal orders on 
magnetic tape to give directions to machine attendant. 


‘Intelligent machines carve jet wings’’ 
BUSINESS WEEK, June 25, 1955; page 108, 
Jet wing sections are being turned out from solid sheets of aluminum by 


automatically controlled machines built by Giddings and Lewis Machine Tool 
Company, and Simmons Machine Tool Corporation. 
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Business Data Processing—A Review 


TRANSACTIONS 

















Part Il - The Data Processing Pattern (continued) 





Once the system designer has established the files to be maintained, 
the processing required, and the data involved; each process generally falls | 
into a pattern as shown in the figure. 
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The recording and gathering of data is an area where impressive im- 
provements can be made, since until recently, these functions were accom- 
plished manually with much duplication of effort and inefficiency (even 
where card equipment was in use for subsequent operations), 


As a general rule, data should be created in a mechanized form the 
first time it is recorded, This allows the subsequent transmission and proc- 
essing of the data to be performed cheaply. In order to be able to use data 
recorded in mechanized language, one must be sure that all machines which 
process or transcribe the data use the same recording techniques and the 
same codes (machine language). This has been called the common-language 
concept. (See DPD Vol. I, No. 1, April 1955, pages 4, 5.) 
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The first use of the data is usually to maintain a file (or files), The 
file is essentially an analog of the business. It provides a place where one 
can rapidly determine the status of some part of the business, without hav- 
ing to go to the physical location itself; and in fact may be the only place 
of reference since the actual event may be long past. Inventory files are | 
used to show the status of stock on hand without going to the stock room. 
Payroll records show who worked and on what jobs without having to de | | 
pend on human memory. In order for the files to be useful to management, | 
they must be accurate and up-to-date, Thus it is important to record and 


gather the data and bring the file up-to-date by the fastest means econom- 
ically justified. 



































In cases where an up-to-date file is extremely important, we may 
process the data in real time (sometimes called on-line processing), That 
is, we revise the file within a few seconds of the time the transaction oc- 
curs, Airlines reservation systems are an example of this. (DPD Vol. I, 
No. 1, April 1955-page 7, American Airlines; also DPD Vol. I, No. 3 Tune 
1955-page 7, New Ilaven Railroad.) In other cases where the cost of the 
rapid-access file is not warranted, we use a delayed processing system. 
The data in this case is gathered, batched and then processed. This neces- 
Sitates sorting of data and selection of appropriate items from the file, be- 
fore processing can start. 


After the processing required to bring the files up-to-date, the next 
step is to prepare from the incoming data and from data extracted from the 
files the following: reports required by management, checks required to 

meet financial obligations, accounting journals and balances and other 
] legal and tax reports and possible routine orders. These outputs are pre- 
pared by sorting, collating, performing calculations summarizing the data. 
Finally the necessary documents are printed out. 


In considering a data-processing system we can use as a guide, then, 
the pattern shown above in which these steps occur: 





1- The data is recorded, so that its future use is made as efficient as 
possible, 


2- Files are maintained, since they are a source of data about the business, 


3- Incoming data and data extracted from the files are processed by re- 
arrangement and by calculations to prepare reports and issue orders. 


4- The data for reports and orders is printed in the proper forms, 
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Case Institute of Technology Short Course, Sept. 6-16, 1955. ‘‘Oper- | | 
ations Research in Production and Inventory Control.’’ Write to: Dr. 


E, Leonard Amoff, Short Course Director, Case Institute of Technology, | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


University of California, two courses of interest: 1) ‘‘Electronic Data 
Processing for Business and Industry,’’ San Francisco, September 12-16; 
2) ‘‘Electronic Data Processing: Programming a Business Computer,’’ San 
Francisco, 16 sessions beginning middle of September, For further informa- 
tion on either class, write to University Extension, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


Instrument Society Computer Clinic, Sept. 12-16, Los Angeles, Full- 
day sessions to be held in the Shrine Auditorium adjacent to the Exhibit 
Hall. For information write Fred J. Tabery, 3443 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


Annual Meeting, Association for Computing Machinery, Sept. 14-16, 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. For information write Sidney Kaplan, R.C.A., Building 13-2, 
Camden 2, N.J. 


‘Establishing an integrated data processing system,’’ AMA Seminar; 
two meetings--Sept. 29-30, Oct. 27-28. American Management Association, 
New York. 


Controllers Institute, Nov. 7-9, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Second Computer Clinic (along with the Second International Automa- 
tion Exposition) Nov. 14-17, Chicago. Navy Pier. Registration fee: $5.00. 
Six two-hour lecture and demonstration sessions on a choice of 12 types 
of computers. For information and registration write: Second International 
Automation Exposition, 845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


National Machine Accountants Association Electronics Business Sys- 
tems Conference, Nov. 10, 11, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 


‘‘Problems of electronic applications in the office,’? AMA Seminar; 


two meetings--Nov. 28-30, Jan. 9-11. American Management Association, 
New York. 
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Comment 


Expanding concepts of data processing 



































It is encouraging to note that a growing number of meaningful articles } 
on the subject of data processing is beginning to appear. In the past, a large 
percentage of the articles has been of the ‘‘wonderful but mysterious black 
box’’ and ‘‘data processing will be good for you’’ varieties. Now we are be- 
ginning to see the results of various intensive investigations in the field, 
and to get a clearer picture of the problems being encountered. 


For instance, the article on the evaluation of automation (page 2) 
helps to clear away much of the haze that has been surrounding this subject. 
Also, Sylvania is coming to grips with the many problems involved with 
installing a centralized processing system (page 1). And the paper on mag- 


netic tape life (page 11) discusses a problem that will be important in all 
magnetic tape processing systems, 


Articles and summaries on the characteristics of data processing equip- 
ment are getting better. See, for instance, the article on the Univac (page}1}), 
and on the RCA Bizmac (page 10). Tables on equipment characteristics have 
been given in Electronics, as mentioned in the July issue of DPD (page 8), 
and in Aviation Age, discussed this month (page 5 ). 





And it is interesting to note that the field of data processing is becom- 
ing increasingly hard to define, as to what subject matter it should include. 
DPD has already incorporated a section on management decision-making tech- 
niques, covering important articles in operations research. Also mentioned 
this month are two other related fields: automatic control and machine trans- 
lation of languages, And a new section on computer programming and coding 
will begin to appear in DPD, as articles and publications are written on the 
subject. Next month, for instance, we plan to have a brief review of Reming- 
ton Rand’s publications on automatic programming routines, the A-2 compiler 
system and the BIOR compiler system. (See discussion of compilers in July 
DPD, page 13.) 


We hope that DPD will be of increasing interest not only to potential 
users of equipment who are interested in keeping up with the field, but also 
to the editors of the publications which are being reviewed, to help them 
select and publish more significant articles on data processing and related 
subjects. For instance, we hope that good articles on the actual operating 
experience of electronic installations will begin to appear--such as Ameri- 
can Airlines, General Electric (Louisville), Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
John Plain Co. (Chicago), J. L. Hudson (Detroit), and Lockheed (Burbank) 


--summarizing successes and difficulties, and with reasons for the diffi- 
culties. 
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